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WAIFS FROM OUR COPY DRAWER. 

Wuen pogs THe Mare CEASE TO PROPAGATE? 
W. Pierce, of Ravenna, Ohio, propounds the 
above question, through the Ohio Farmer, and 
states two cases of propagation by aged mares. 
The first was that of a mare owned by Mr. 
Farnum, of Charleston, Portage, Co., Ohio, 
that had a colt when twenty-seven years old ; 
and the other that of a mare owned by Mr. 














PLUGGING TREES WITH BRIMSTONE. 


A belief has prevailed among farmers and gar- 
deners, for aught we know, from time immemo- 
rial, that if you bore a hole into the trunk of a 
tree and fill it with sulphur, or roll brimstone, if 
there were insects upon it they would soon leave 
it, and if there were none on it at the time, there 
A very worthy friend told us 


never would be. 
not long ago, that he was full in the faith in th 


efficacy of this application ; ‘*because,”’ said he, 


‘*it has been tried ‘out and out,’ and found to b 
so.’’ It was in vain that we assured him that i 


was of no more use than it would be to puta 


brickbat into the tree, and for these reasons: 


Sulphur, or roll brimstone, would not dissolve 


and thereby be circulated throughout the tree 


and if it were dissolved and taken into the circu- 
lation, it would kill the tree before it would the 


insects. 

We are happy to finda communication on thi 
subject, from Dr. Wight, of Boston, in thi 
(April) number of Hovey’s Magazine of Horti 
culture, in which we find some tangible and indis 


putable experiments are related, which settle the 


question. The following is the communication 


We invite the attention of,our readers to the facts. 





The following appeared in the Country Gen 
tleman of February 20, 1858 : 
‘‘Sutpucr ror Insects. I find by the Cultiva 


tor that you have no faith that sulphur has any 
effect on insects or blight, when put into a hole 
The Mockernut Hick- 
ory on this place, (Mr. Manice’s estate) were dy- 
ing very fast, the cause being an insect eating the 
buds in the spring and early summer months.— 


in the trunk of the tree. 


About four years ago my employer, Mr. Manice 


had holes bored with an augur in the trunk of 
the tree, to the pith, and then filled with sulphur 
and the hole stopped up. Since that was done 
I had no faith in it 
at the time my employer did it, but such are the 
You 
know vegetable physiology is yet imperfectly un- 


we have lost but few trees. 
results. * * How it actsI cannot tell. 


derstood. Ricuarp Parne.i, Queens, N. Y.”’ 


The above is much the same as we meet with 


periodically going the rounds of newspapers 


Agricultural editors are generally too well posted 
in such matters to believe that sulphur could have 
the /east possible effect for the destruction of the 


Lewis, of Palmyra township, Ohio, which foaled 


=| when thirty-two years old. He also says that he 
has known a mare to have a foalat the age of 


twenty-three months. 


A Prritaste Sow. The Bath Organ states 
that Mr. Drummond Fisher, of Bowdoinham, 
recently sold in that market a three years old 
sow, which weighed 600 lbs., and whose profit 
and loss account was as follows : 


e| Four litters (35) of pigs, sold for $148 

Pork, 60 

| Premium, 9 
t $217 
Deduct cost of keeping, 85 
Net profit, $132 


;| Until pat up to futten, she either run in a 
pasture or fed on roots principally, and the ma- 
nure prepared for the farm, through her agency, 
was considered an ample equivalent for all the 
s| trouble of keeping. She was of the White Ches- 
s| ter breed. 


Unive ror Fruit Tress. The value of urine 

as a manure is not sufficiently appreciated by our 
farmers. We find in the Germantown Telegraph 
the following remarks from one of its corres- 
pondents, upon the use of this fertilizer on fruit 
-| trees :— 
‘*T have adopted the practice of irrigating my 
-| fruit trees with urine, and find the practice highly 
beneficial. There are, indeed, few productions 
that do not derive very important aid from the 
application of this valuable liquid. But I know 
of none which exhibit more marked and obvious 
indications of increased energy from its effects, 
than the smaller kinds of fruit trees. When 
,| these are mu/ched, and urine applied in a putrid 
state, the effect is, indeed, wonderful. Even 
diseased trees, and trees that had ceased to pro- 
duce fruit, have been recuperated by its use, and 
rendered highly productive. This I know tbe 
true. Bushes, also, and delicate fructiferous 
plants take new vigor when irrigated regularly 
and copiously with this liquid. 





Curtine Porators. The practice of cutting 
potatoes for seed isa very common one, but is 
thought by many to be injurious to the crop, es- 
pecially should the weather after planting be 
cold and wet. The same correspondent whose 
observations we have quoted in the preceding 


curculio, canker worm, or any other insect, when 
applied as above recommended. As to its reme- 
dial qualities, it possesses none whatever ; it is 
no remedy in the destruction of any insect as 
above proposed, for the reason that the sulphur 
will remain the same in quality and quantity; no 
diminution of quantity takes place, for all empil- 
lary communication is cut off and ever remains 
so as long as the tree continues to stand. 

Now for racts, showing the fallacy of boring 
and plugging with sulphur. About twenty-five 
years ago, an article went the rounds of the 
newspapers, saying the Shakers had tried the ex- 
periment of sulphur, and had entirely extirpated 
the canker worm, and saved their trees in pris- 
tine freshness. The communication stated, that, 
so sudden (?) wasthe effect, that in less than 
twenty-four hours scarce a vestige of the myriads 








ed to each hill. 





paragraph, gives the results of several experi- 
ments made by him last year, in every case favor- 
able to uncut seed. 

‘‘The method adopted, was as follows: 
rows of cut potatoes were planted in the centre 
of a piece—the tubers being divided as nearly in 
the centre as practicable—and two pieces allow- 
This was tried on four different 
piece’ of the vegetable, and each piece in a differ- 
ent field. On digging the roots, it was found 
that the yield of the cut rows was less by one- 
tenth, by weight, than that of the uncut ones, 
and in point of size, a still more marked differ- 
ence. I never plant the smallest or the largest 
potatoes, but select those of medium size, and 
allow two potatoes to the hill.”’ 


Ife says :— 


Two 


Larce Catves. We have two or three calf 


was left ; each had let himself down in ‘‘double 
quick time’’ by a ladder of his own construction 
(of course they do; sulphur or no suJphur, al 
leaving the tree at about the same time to 
on the chrysalis state); neighbors gathere 


ke 
to 


.| stories to dispose of, this week, the first of which 
,| comes from Mr. Varanus Decoster, of Buckfield, 
1| who has one, of the Durham breed, which weigh- 
ed, when a few hours old, 130 Ibs., and is ‘‘as 
handsome as he is heavy.’’ Well done, for Ox- 


see the way in which young Mount Vesuvius was 
stirring up the inhabitants of the upper regions. 

The above was a séirring affair in more ways 
than one; my neighbors read the account, and 
forthwith set to work on their fruit and orna- 
mental trees ; sulphur was in demand, with an 


ford. 


Mr. Chas. Taylor, of Windsor, entersa calf, 


which weighed, at birth, 1274 lbs.; and Mr. 
Wm. J. Plummer, of North Monmouth, one 
which weighed 120 lbs., when one day old. 


But one of our exchanges, we forget which, 





upward tendency, (not by the aid of sap, how- 
Many a 
fruit tree was cared for, which was more than 
could have been said for any prior time since the 
first dibbling of them into holes as their last 
Some said, ‘‘sulphur was the 
thing ;”’ others had known quicksilver to keep off 
caterpillars, so long as any was left remaining in 
the hole; in other words, till the sap vessels had 


ever,) and results were looked for. 


resting place. 


used up the charge first put into the auger hole 


Determined to show the absurdity of such a 
mode of proceeding, I too set to work with 
both sulphur and quicksilver, carefully weigh- 
ing the quicksilver in the balance distinctly 
The 
holes were bored and cleared so that I might 
thereafter remove it without trouble, as it all 
laid in one globule—the -holes were cemented 
over. Theso holes were opened from yeur to year, 
and the quicksilver taken out and weighed, show- 
These facts 1 
gave you, as you will notice on reference to your 
Magazine, Vol. XIX., p. 152. Amongst my 
trees selected for trial of sulphur, were two vener- 
able elms. The auger used was of the size of the 
rolls of sulphur, and was allowed to penetrate s. 
to the very heart of the ancient specimens. Roll 
after roll of sulphur was putin and the holes 
plugged—one with grafting clay, the other a 
wooden plug. The one on which grafting clay 
was used soon healed over, while the other show- 
ed signs of bleeding fora length of time. This 


sensible to the hundredth part of a grain. 


ing no decrease from first to last. 


was over twenty-five years since. 


Now, mark the result. This winter those two 
trees were cut down, one having b en struck and 
killed by lightning, its mate on the opposite side 
must also share its fate for harmony’s sake, and 
80 give place to others planted some thirty years 
since, with the view of making up the deficiency, 

On cutting up the butts, it was found that 
sulphur and hole were of the same size as when 
operated on twenty-five years ago. The holes 
at was the only change 
The better to illustrate such folly, 
piece of the same, that you may 
ow to others. A like piece I shall 
hands of Chas. L, Flint, Esq., Sec’y 
State Board of Agriculture, State 


will be sent to 


had grown over and th 
* observable. 


I send you a 

have it to sh 

place in the 

of the Mass. 

ool Boston ; and still another 
- B. P. Johnson, Correspondin 

¥. State Agricultural Society, Almay he. : 


though it should have credit for its story, takes 
the lead of anything which we have heard of, 
this season, as follows :— e 

‘‘The largest calf we ever heard of, was re- 
cently dropped by a cow belonging to Mr. E. 
Carter, of Montville. The length of body from 
top of head to ramp was four feet; from back 
down to brisket 144 inches ; across the hip 94 in- 
ches ; girth 3 feet and 1 inch ; weight 151 lbs.’’ 


‘| Keepryne Mux Crean. To keep dirt out of 
the pail while milking, and at the same time 
preserve the equanimity of the milker, a corres- 
pondent recommends the following plan :—At- 
tach a pulley to the large girder in rear of the 
cows, and to one end of a via running through 
the pulley fasten an S hook of wire, and at the 
other end a weight. The hook should be fastened 
to the tail, and will answer for two or more cows. 


Prouric Ewe. Mr. John MeDavitt, of this 
city, has a ewe, three years old, that has brought 
him nine lambs, which are all alive and well. 
In 1856, when one year old, she had three lam! s; 
in 1850, two ; and in 1858, four. If any one has 
a ewe that can beat this, we should like to know 





A NEW HORSE HOE. 

A new horse hoe has been invented and patent- 
ed by, Robert Sawyer of Wales, in this State, 
which we think works a little better than any 
one yet brought forward for the aid of farmers. 
It has a fixed cutter in front, and behind it two 
more which are so adjusted as to be easily expand- 
ed or contracted to suit the width of the rows. 
These hindmost ones can have a narrow mould 
board attached to euch so as to throw the earth 
up to the hill, or hill up corn, potatoes, or what- 
ever you may be hoeing. 

We tried it the other day ona dry piece of 
ground where there was corn stubble of last year's 
crop in the rows, and plenty of twitch grass be- 
tween. It worked well, pulverising the soil it 
passed through—cutting up the grass roots tho- 
roughly and pulling up the old stubble in good 
style. The roots of the twitch grass did not dog 
it or become entangled in it as we feared would 
be the case, though it might if it were grown 
higher. It is certainly a valuable improvement. 
They cost about six dollars, and are manufactured 








.| by Sawyer & Leuzader {in Monmouth, who are 














ready to supply those who wish to try them. 


PEAS vs. POTATO ROT. 

A week or two, since we published a short 
article recommending, &%s a preventive of the 
potato rot, to insert a common pea in each set 
when planted. Having since seen a corroboration 
of this statement, (in a communication from H. 
F. French, Esq., to the New England Farmer,) 
and as the thing may have seemed like one of 
the numerous humbugs of the day, we copy the 
following article from the Leeds, England, Mer- 
cury,—Mr. Jackson’s plan being also strongly 
recommended for trial by leading agricultural 
papers in England :— 

‘‘GENTLEMEN :—In your supplement of the 
28th November last, you have an extract from a 
letter in the Agricultural Gazette, respecting the 
insertion of peas into potato sets, with a view to 
counteract the disease which is and has been so 
very prevalent in the growing of that very im- 
portant root. Eleven years ago, when that dis- 
ease had made its appearance, and was exciting a 
great deal of consternation in the minds of both 
potato growers and consumers, I made the same 
experiment. I do not lay any claim to originali- 
ty. I believe it originated with an English far- 
mer in Belgium, and was the result of the merest 
accident. Some idle boys in his field, who ought 
to have been setting potatoes, amused themselves 
by thrusting hard peas which they had in their 
pockets into the sets without the farmer’s know- 
ledge, and planted them in that state. The 
farmer’s attention was directed to the fact by the 
immense yield of the peas, growing in connec- 
tion with his potatoes, and his astonishment was 
still greater when, on taking up his crop, these 
were all sound and fj from disease, while he 
was suffering very mith in other parts of the 
field. By making inquiries amongst his servants, 
he discovered how the circumstance had arisen, 
and communicated the whole facts to the Eng- 
lish newspapers. Mr. Joseph Bower, chemist of 
Hunslgt, had read the account in the papers, and 
informed me of it. For some time before, I had 
paid a good deal of attention to the subject of 
the potato disease, but my inquiries had certain- 
ly not gone in that direction. Immediately, 
however, I set to work, to endeavor to find a so- 
lution to the new problem. I submitted many 
samples of diseased potatoes and of sound pota- 
toes to careful chemical analysis, and I invaria- 
bly found that the diseased potatoes, as compar- 
ed with the healthy ones, exhibited a marked 
deficiency of nitrogen and of nitrogenized mat- 
ter in every instance, and also a great deficiency 
as compared with the published analysis of the 
potato, by Liebig and others, made some years 
before. From that result, then, I inferred that 
the _— was set inherently deficient in nitro- 
gen, being inoculated with a substance intrinsi- 
cally rich in that élement, as peas are during 
the mutual decomposition and chemical change 
of the two substances in the process of their 
germination and growth, sufficient evolution of 
nitrogen from the pea would take place, and be- 
ing absorbed by combining with and supplying 
the deficiency of that element in the potato, 
communicating, as it were, its equivalent in that 
way, would counteract its tendency to disease. 
I then tried the experiment practically. I ob- 
tained potatoes of several kinds for sets whole ; I 
then took peas (Bishop’s dwarfs,) and inserted 
four or five (according to the size of the potato,) 
deep in the fleshy part of the set, taking care to 
avoid the eyes. I then planted them in my gar- 
den at Hunslet in the usual way. Mr. Bower, 
and several other gentlemen at Hunslet, will well 
recollect watching with great interest the growth 
and development of the compound crop. The 
result was perfect success. I had a very extra- 
ordinary yield of peas. When the potatoes were 
taken up, they were a very large yield, with a 
very few small ones, and every potato was 
healthy and free from every trace of disease. 
Those potatoes were laid on a wooden floor in a 
room in my dyehouse, where they remained all 
winter until the following spring; they were 
then examined, and found to be all sound and 
healthy, and were employed as sets again in the 
sime way, with the same result. 

Iam, &e., JOHN JACKSON. 

Knostroplane Bank, Leeds, Dec. 1, 1857.”’ 


MEALY POTATOES ALL SUMMER. 

It has always been difficult to keep potatoes 
‘‘mealy’’ after warm weather comes on. The 
starch in them becomes changed—the sprouts 
start and the potato becomes a waxy, watery 
thing, hardly fit to eat. 

We clip the following proposed mode of pre- 
serving them in good condition for the table, 
from the ‘‘Homestead.’’ We have never seen 
the experiment tried. If the process will accom- 
plish the object it will be valuable. 

“If your readers are aware of the following 
process, which I am informed by Dr. J. M. Wil- 
son is practiced in Scotland, I presume they will 
have no objection to give it a second perusal, and 
to make the experiment on a small scale at least. 

‘‘Diluted ammoniacal water in the proportion 
of an ounce of the liquor of ammonia of the 
druggist, to a pint of river or rain water, has of 
late years been successfully employed fur check- 
ing the vegetative power of potatoes, and pro- 
longing their suitableness for food. Potatoes im- 
mersed four or five days in this liquid, retain all 
their edible proprities unimpaired for a twelve- 
month, improved in flavor and mealiness. The 
effect of the liquid is to consolidate their sub- 
stance and extract their moisture. @piter immer- 
sion the potatoes should be spread so as to dry, 
and will then keep good for ten months; con- 
tributing in this way not only to the comfort of 
families, but also to the health of mariners ex- 
posed to long voyages at sea. 

Forrest SHeruerp.”’ 








Loox to Your Szeps. Now is the time, before 
the ground opens, to look over your seeds. Thrash 
out and clean those which have been left in the 
pod. Pick out those that you wish to plant first. 
Make out a list of such varieties as you wish to 
purchase, then send to your seedsman, so that 
you may have them on hand at the proper season 
for planting. Try all the vegetable seeds you 
have on hand in a little earth, placed in a warm 


room. Buy a few packages of flower seeds for 
the wife and children. 





Crean Up tue Prows, harrows, rakes, wagons, 
carts, &c., and put on one or two good coats of 





paint. It pays to do it. 





PEAS AND OATS. 

For some reason not known to us, this crop, 
which was formerly a very common one among 
us has been not so much grown of late as we 
think it should be. Peas are therefore not so 
abundant in our markets this spring as usual. 
We have heard some farmers object to the raising 
of this mixed crop because, say they, the peas 
will yield more bushels if cultivatedalone. This 
is true, but at the same time they are more difli- 
cult to harvest and cure if raised alone and more 
subject to mildew than they are if raised with 
oats. 

From some experiments tried several years ago 
we are sure that you can scarcely raise a better 
crop for milch cows in the winter than peas and 
oats. 

For this purpose they should be cut when a 
little green, and some pains taken to cure and 
house them in good order. In the winter they 
should be run through a straw cutter, the chaff 
put into a tub or trough and wet with warm wa- 
ter. That’s too much work, says farmer Easy; 
if my cows cannot cut their own fodder, after I 
deal it out to them, they may starve. Yes, says 
his cows, and if you cannot spend-time and labor 
to prepare and give us good material to make in- 
to milk for you, why you may just strip dry teats 
and starve. Isn’t it a fair bargain on both sides? 
We think so. A good cow, asa general rule, 
honestly returns you milk in proportion to the 
material you give her to manufacture. 

We do not forelay sufficiently for good milk 
fodder in the winter. Good hay, to be sure, is 
essential to sustain the life of your stock, and is 
a pretty fair material for milk stock, but there 
are other substances which if added will greatly 
increase that product, and peas and oats can be 
as easily raised as any thing of the kind. Try 
an acre or two this summer, and use it the com- 
ing winter as above recommended, and see if 
your milk pans are not the fuller for it. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. YORK STATE 
AG. SOCIETY. 

We have received, through the generous polite- 
ness of Hon. B. P. Johnson, Corresponding 
Secretary of the New York Ag. Society, the 
transactions of that Society for 1858, being Vol. 
16. Like all the previous volumes published by 
this Society, its mechanical and typographical 
execution is very neat, making a handsome vol- 
ume of between 700 to 800 pages. Like the 
transactions of all other Societies, there is some 
matter not particularly interesting to many, but 
nevertheless, necessary to be published as demon- 
strative of the fidelity with which the managers 
discharge their duties. Notwithstanding this, 
there is in the volume a large amount of valuable 
information on a variety of subjects intimately 
connected with agricultural improvement, all 
powerfully aiding the progress of the industrial 
arts. This volume contains the third report of 
Dr. Fitch on noxious and other insects of the 
State of New York. The Dr. has faithfully de- 
lineated a great number of insects injurious to 
agriculture in its various branches, and the 
knowledge thus disseminated among farmers 
must be exceedingly useful. Other essays and 
articles are equally valuable in their respective 
departments. 


oer For ‘the Maine Farmer. 
CHINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The several meetings of this Society have al- 
ready awakened an increased interest in the sub- 
ject of Agriculture. Farmers are determined to 
keep their big calves. Better varieties of seeds 
are anxiously sought after, and manures are 
more carefully preserved. In fine, many leaks 
have been stopped, and our husbandmen will 
commence their spring’s work with unusual en- 
ergy- 

In addition to this, the meetings have been at- 
tended with no little interest and enthusiasm, on 
account of the really attractive manner in which 
the debates have been conducted. Wethink our 
farmers have gained an intellectual vigor, if we 
may be allowed to judge from the manner they 
treat their subjects. We cannot, however, do 
justice to all that is said and done at the meet- 
ings enlivened as they sometimes are by wit and 
humor. 

We say to friends everywhere, ‘‘go and ‘do 
likewise,’’ and if you do not feel more fully the 
dignity of your position, and more of the spirit 
that lightens and enlivens toil, then, we confess 
ourselves no prophet. We shall endeavor to give 
a brief synopsis of the most important conclu- 
sion arrived at. 

Wueat. The general opinion seemed to pre- 
vail, that it should be sown about the middle of 
May,—that bald is better than bearded, although 
the latter makes the greatest show, and conse- 
quently yields the most disappointment. The 
‘‘Seotch Fife,’ was highly recommended. It 
was maintained that it succeeded better the long- 
er it was sown in this region, or in other words, 
it required acclimation. A northwest cant was 
considered the best, for, if exposed to the sun 
without a free circulation of air, the stalk turn- 
ed red and blighted, and the weevil was more 
destructive in a sheltered position. 

Porators. With regard to potatoes, the ideas 
of the Society are certainly not very clear, some 
recommended dressing with a strong manure, 
some with old rotten compost, some with super- 
phosphate, and others recommended no manure 
whatever. The methods of culture were as vari- 
ous as the manures, but it was evident that no 
course could be marked out with any certainty 
as to the result. Several kept their potatoes in 
the cellar by covering them with; roots the flavor 
was said to be improved. The ground for corn 
should be ploughed in the fall ; the cut worm is 
not more than half as destructive to corn p&nted 
on ground ploughed at that season of the year. 

At the last meeting the subject for discussion 
was the relative profit of different kinds of crops. 
Levi Jackson looked with much favor upon the 
corn crop, this and the next crop would do well 
with shallow ploughing, but the hay crop follow- 
ing would be almost worthless. 

C. K. Evans had ever regarded the hay crop 
as the main stay of farmers; the failure of no 
other crop in this section would be so detrimental 
to his interests, or 80 keenly felt. This might be 
much increased if the land were better seeded. 
Farmers had sometimes swept their barn floors, 
gathered up the seed and chaff and sowed it ; 
others would let their herds grass ‘‘kindle in;”’ 
of course they expected a ‘‘cateh.’’ 





Eli Jones said since 1816 we had never known 
a failure in our corn crop, it had ever returned 
a full ear to the hand of the diligent husband- 
man. 

Many crops might easily be rendered profita- 
ble, which, under present management were 
nearly worthless. Farmers planted their corn 
on land insufficiently manured ; the next year 
it was sowed with wheat and grass seed, general- 
ly they did not sow enough of the latter, and 
what came up the cattle were allowed to dig up, 
tread into the ground, or otherwise destroy. Nor 
was this for a single season, but each year the 
killing process was renewed. No wonder that 
our grass lands soon became unproductive, no 
wonder that we complain of poor crops and an 
unproductive soil ; if we would have a bountiful 
harvest, we must plough deep, dress well, and 
seed heavy. 

The discussion was continued until a late hour 
with much animation. InpEx. 

South China, April, 1858. 

TT 2 oe 
THE POTATO CULTURE. 

In most of the regions East, North and West 
of us, potatoes are cultivated almost universally 
in the hill, instead of the row, as it is done in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Those who adopt this 
course argue that while the yield may not be 
greater than when grown in the row, the culture 
is less troublesome and more effective. A person, | 
a farmer, formerly residing in this neighborhood, 
who came from Michigan, and all his previous 
life planted his potato crop in the hill, informed | 
us that the row planting he thought was rather | 
more productive, and required less labor and ex-| 
pense, both in planting and harvesting. 

In several of our agricultural exchanges, the 
potato culture has this winter occupied more 
than usual attention, in consequence of the par- 
tial failuro of the crop last year, and we should | 
be pleased if some of our correspondents would | 
look into the subject and let us have their views. 
The following we find in the Country Gentleman, 
from Mr. G. McMahon, of Milford Ct. : | 

‘*My p-an has been for the last eight years, to| 
change my seed as often as once in every two 
years, even if I plant the same sort. I have for! 
the last six years taken the trouble to send from 
75 to 150 miles for my seed, and think that I 
have been paid for it in a ten-fold proportion. 
The sorts that I have been most successful with 
are the Prince Albert or white Napoleon, the Irish 
lumpers and the Peach Blows. These three kinds 
never have showed any symptoms of blight in this 
section of the country, while many of my neigh- 
bors have kept their old sorts, and have lost all 
or nearly all, the two past seasons. I planted in 
May last, 240 rods of ground with white Napo- 
leons, and gathered over three hundred and‘sev- 
enty-five bushels in October last, as nice potatoes 
as ever any man need look at. They are admired 
by all; they are very white and smooth ; many 
of them measured from eight to ten and a half 
inches in length ; the tops all remained in a per- 
fect state of health until they were cut off by the 
frost. The tops on the Peach-blows do the same. 

**My plan of cultivation is to take stalk ground 
or else plow it in the fall. I generally select the 
smallest ones that I raise for my own use to plant 
—cut each potato, bs it ever so small. I seldom 
ever use over four anda half or five bushels of 
seed to the acre. 

Another correspondent, W. C. Johnson, says : 

‘‘T am of the opinion that it is a loss to plant 
two or three whole potatoes in a hill. Iadd 
there is not only a loss to potatoes planted, but 
an actual damage is done to the coming crop, 
for [ am convinced that more and larger potatoes 
can be raised by planting one eye in each hill. 
The more seed you put ina hill, the more small 
potatoes you will have in proportion to the num- 
ber raised.’? [Germantown Telegraph. 
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A FEW SHORT HINTS. 

Now is the time to stick your Currant and 
Gooseberry cuttings. Take of last year’s growth, 
cut out all the buds buried in the earth; insert 
six inches, leaving eight or ten inches above 
ground. By this course you will have trees, in- 
stead of bushes, bearing much more abundant, 
fruit finer, and the stock prettier. 

Rake off carefully the top-dressing from the 
strawberry, asparagus, tulip, and flower beds- 
Also take off the covering from the spinach bed. 
We have now spinach fit to eat. 

The early Pea should be in the ground by this 
time, provided the weather continues warm. So 
with your lettuce in a warm border. 

Trim your Dwarf Pear Trees. We find it good 
policy to head them in pretty closely. 

Cut out all the dead wood, and a good deal of 
the old wood of your Roses. The rose bears sharp 
pruning. 

Trim and tie up your Raspberries. They nev- 
er should be trimmed in the fall unless laid down. 

Transplant your fruit and ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines now, as rapidly as possible. 
The earlier they are in the better. 

{Germantown Telegraph. 





Borers Piasterep Ur. We lately heard of a 
fruit grower who, after cutting out a number of 
grubs from his peach trees, thought he would try 
the experiment of walling in a few. So he took 
some pure white clay, and plastered up the holes 
left by the gentlemen within. The clay soon be- 
came dry, the wound healed over, and of course, 
the borers were smothered. Taking a hint from 
this, we, last summer, cut off the retreat of a 
borer in one of our young English elms. He 
had worked his way into the tree, an inch or 
more, and then ascended, pushing behind him, 
and out of the hole, the debris made by his in. 
cisors. With a sort of malicious delight, we 
cleared out the mouth of the hole with a knife, 
and then filled it up with a mixture of gum shel- 
lac, made of about the consistency of thick cream. 
This dried very soon, and of course gave the bor- 
er an air-tight parlor, which was fatal to his 
health and future explorations. 

{American Agriculturist. 





Sanpy soils are less liable to heave by frosts in 
winter, are sooner settled in spring, and plants 
start earlier in them than in stiffer ones. ‘The 
reason is, there is no dead water in the ground, 
the air circulates more readily through them, and 
the heat of the sun penetrates them more effectu- 
ally. Is not this a conclusive argument in fayor 


SQUASHES. 

However small the garden may be, a portion 
ought to be occupied by one or more of the vari- 
ous forms of this desirable vegetable. 

The squash family, as a kitchen edible, is orig- 
inally from Astracan and the Levant, notwith- 
standing which, our climate is well adapted for 
it, and we have now, on our Western Continent, 
perhaps as great a variety as are to be found in 
any part of the world. The primitive types from 
which these varieties have emanated, are some 
three species of Cucurbita, viz: C. melopepo, C. 
verrucosa, and C. ovifera—a genus nearly allied 
to the melon. The requisite culture is of the 
simplest character, for they will thrive in almost 
any kind of soil, excepting an undrained swamp 
bottom, and may he had fit for use, from the 
same garden, nine months of the year. In order 
to obtain this, however, different sorts will have 
to be employed, as explained below, the best on- 
ly being noticed. 

Earty Busn or Party Pan. This is one of 
the earliest and most hardy kinds, of bushy hab- 
it. Fruit, shaped somewhat similar to the shal- 
low pans used for baking pies in; rind, cream 
colored ; flesh, white and tender, but wanting in 
flavor. Sown ina slight hot bed, or the green- 
house in March, and transplanted out in May, 
or when the danger of frost is past, it will be 
ready for use early in July, in this neighborhood 
(lat. 40°). Three plants are enough for six feet 
square of ground. For the general out door sow- 
ing, in the middle of May, drop five or six seeds 
in a spot, and at the aforesaid distance, cover two 
inches, and thin out, when fairly up, to three in 
each hill. ° 

Bercen Busu. Of similar habit; fruit, long, 
green-striped ; flesh, more solid, and of better 
flavor than the above, but not so carly a bearer. 
It may be treated in the same way in all respects. 

Suymer Crooxneck. This is a very beautiful 
looking squash ; when pure, it is white in color, 
and shaped like a Bell Pear, with the neck curled 
over to one side. It is serviceable for summer 
and full use, and may be planted the same as the 
last, only differing as to distance, requiring the 
hills of plants to be eight feet asunder. 

VecreTaBLe Marrow. The flesh of this varie- 
ty is more watery and pulpy than any other, and 
some persons prefer it on this account ; the flavor, 
also, is peculiar to itself, being something of a 
turnip, minus the pungency. Fruit, creamy yel- 
low, oblong, and of good size. Plant the same 
as the last. 

Boston Marrow. One of the very best for 
winter keeping, and of the finest flavor. Fruit, 
@range colored, irregularly oval, weighing from 
eight to twelve pounds ; flesh, solid, orange yel- 
low, and nutty. The squash is far preferable to 
the pumpkin in the making of pies. Beinga 
great grower, two plants are enough for a hill, 
and the hills ought to be ten feet apart; even 
at this distance, in good ground, the yield is 
enormous. 

Cocoa-Nvt is similar in habit and quality to 
the Boston Marrow, but does not fruit so freely. 

Winter Crooxneck. A good winter sort, of 
large size, but not so fine as the Boston Marrow. 
The three latter varieties may be sown amongst 
the earliest crop of sweet corn, or between the 
drills of early potatoes. In this way, a saving 
of ground is secured, and as the previous crop is 
away before the vines have progressed far in length 
the yield of the squashes is very elightly injured. 
These sorts, also, may preserved good until 
April of the next year, "Provided they be perfect- 
ly ripe, and gathered before any frost has touched 
House them on a dry day, lay on a dry 
floor, separate from each other, and in a room 
where the thermometer never sinks below 40°. 
When piled in a heap, or kept in a damp atmos- 
phere, they are sure to decay, while the reverse 
will be the case if the above advice be taken. 

The good or bad cooking of a squash makes so 
much difference, that it may be delicious to the 
taste of the epicure, or unpalatable to any ani- 
mal except a hog ; and there are some cooks who 
manage other things tolerably well, but yet fail 
in this. To remedy this evil where it does exist, 
the following recipe is appended, which, if fol- 
lowed, will serve up a dish of squash in the best 
order : 

Cut into square pieces; after cutting off the 
rind, put these into a pan of cold water. Boil 
until quite soft. According to the greater solid- 
ity of each sort, so will the required time of boil- 
ing be comparatively longer. Strain through a 
clean towel until all the superfluous water is 
drained out, for on this, in a great measure, the 
quality depends. Beat up with a tablespopnful 
of untainted butter, and a little pepper and salt 
to taste. Serve whilst hot. [Exchange. 


them. 


Tainntne Prants. Cobbet said in speaking of 
the culture of cucumbers, that two plants in a 


hill would bear a smaller crop than one, thre@@l Spaulding. 


less than two, four lesggthan three, until fifty 
plants would bear nothing at all. The remark 
will apply to all cucurbitous plants, as melons, 
squashes and pumpkins—which are often allowed 
to grow too thickly. A single plant, (or two 
plants at most, so as to insure one in case of ac- 
cident to the other,)on a rich, well prepared, and 
well cultivated piece of land, with a space of six 
or seven feet, is far better than a large number. 
The culture of turnips, and especially those of 
the ruta baga tribe, requires a bold thinning out. 
A novice in the culture of these roots may readi- 
ly be distinguished by the thick drills, and would 
be startled at the ‘‘frightful waste’’ of thrifty 
young plants, which the experienced cultivator 
boldly practices, and with such decided advan- 
tage. [Exchange. 

Roses rrom Currincs. To the queries of A. 
Durkee, Windsor Co., Vt., we reply : Roses can 
be propagated by cuttings, but more successfully 
by layers when they branch sufficiently near the 
ground. To strike from cuttings, select wood of 
last year’s growth, and plant imearly Spring. 
The shoots should be prepared before the buds 
have swelled, cut into pieces eight to ten inches 
long, and planted ina moderately moist, loose 
soil. A slight hot-bed heat is best for starting 
them in. The bottom heat, the loose yellow soil, 
and especially the g/ass covering facilitate their 
rooting. When planted in the open ground, 
only a small portion of them usually live, unless 
the ground be deeply trenched, and the plants 
screned from the hot sun, and frequently watered. 


GRASSES. 


BY E. J. EAMES. 





Green and graceful grasses, 
O’er the wide earth springing, 
In luxuriant masses, 
Thoughts of spring-time bringing; 
In the dewy meadow, white and crimson Clover, 
With the purple Brunet, gem the ground all over. 


In the shady wildwood, 
Waves the Melic tender, 
And that joy of childhood, 
Snake-grass, in soft splendor; 
Timothy and Foxtail nod their silken pluming, 
Golden-tinged Trefolium with snowy Milkwort bloom- 
ing. 
Shoots the yellow Rattle 
From beneath the hedges; 
And the Chervil brittle 
Growing in green ridges; 
Sharp and shining Sword-grass, slim and slender-bladed, 
With perennial Clover, by its length o’ershaded. 


Along the little runnel 
Willow-wort is springing; 
And the Red-grass vernal 
’Side the stream is singing; 
Sweet-flags in the marshes, for whose purple flowers 
Perils were encountered in my school-girl hours. 


Darnals and Dog-daisies, 
By the wayside blowing; 
In the thicket’s mazes 
The rough Coltsfoot growing; 
And the purplish Blue Grass, springing on the prairie, 
In short-tufted branches, or tall bladelets airy. 


Pale green Ribbon Grasses, 
Strenked with silver beauty, 
Bloom in clustering masses, 
Doing garden duty; 
While the graceful Augrass in the orchard bendeth, 
And its tiny leaflets with the Goatsbeard blendeth. 


Pasture-land and orchard, 
Wood-hill side and valley— 
Each small spear is nurtured 
In green lane and alley; 
‘Tween the rock-rent crevice, on lowland and mountain, 
In the dewy glade, and by moss-loving fountain. 


Green and graceful grasses, 
O’er the wide earth springing, 
In luxuriant masses, 
Thoughts of spring-time bringing. 
0, if God so clotheth the grass that fades to-morrow, 
Thou ‘‘Heart of Little Faith,” from these a lesson borrow. 
we Oe ee 


WEST SOMERSET AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


The next Annual Exhibition of the West Somerset 
Ag. Society will be held at Anson Village, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 6th and 7th, 1858. The follow- 
ing List of Premiums, recommended by the Standing 
Committees, is now offered by the Trustees: 

Neat Carte. 

Best town team, 10 yokes, Ist, $10; 2d, 8; 3d, 6; 4th, 
5; do. 3 yrs. old steers, 6 yokes,Ist, 4; 2d, 3; 3d, 2; do. 
2 yrs. old steers, 6 yokes, Ist, 4; 2d, 3; 3d, 2. 

Best yoke working oxen, $3, 2,1; do. draught oxen, 
3, 2,1; do. matched oxen, 3, 2, 1. 

Best pair 3 yrs. old steers, 3, 2, 1; do. 2 yrs. old 
steers, 1 50, 1, 75c.; do. 1 yr. old steers, 1, 75c, 50; do. 
steer calves, 1, 75c, 50c. 

Best stock cow, 3, 2, 1; milch cow, 3, 2, 1. . 

Best 3 yrs. old heifer, 1, 75c, 50c; 2 yrs. old heifer, 
1, 75¢, 50c; 1 yr. old heifer, 1, 75c, 50c; heifer calf, 1, 
T5e, 500. 

Best bull, 4, 3, 2; bull calf, 1, 750, 50c. 

Swine. 

Best boar, $2, 1 50, 1; sow, 2, 150, 1; litter of pigs, 

1, T5e, 50c. 








Horsts. 

Best stallion, $3; breeding mare, 3, 2, 1 50; 3 yrs. 
old colt, 1, 750, 50e; 2 yrs. old colt, 1, 750, 50c; 1 yr. 
old colt, 1, 75¢, 50e; colt less than 1 yr. old |, 75c, 50c. 

Surep. 

Best buck, $2, 1, 75c; ewes, 12 in number, 3, 2, 1; 
lambs, 12 in number, 2, 1 50, 1; fat sheep, 12 in num- 
ber, 2, 1. . 

MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 

Best butter, 40 Ibs., 1, 75c, 50c; cheese, 20 Ibs, 1, 75e, 
50c; pair thick boots, 50c; pair thin boots, 50c; pair 
shoes, 25c; 4 doz. axes, 50c; set horse shoes and nails, 
50c; set ox shoes and nails, 50c; 3 sides upper leather, 
50c; 3 sides sole leather, 50c; loaf brown bread, 1, 75c, 
50c; flour bread, 1, 75c, 50c. ; 

Draught oxen shall be tested on a drag, and working 
oxen on a cart. 


The following is a list of adjudging committees: 


On Town Teams. Luke 8. Manter, Josiah Butler, 
At ram Spooner. 

On Working Ozxen. 
rus Bryant. 

On Draught Oven. 
Wm. W. Waugh. 

On Town Teams, 2 yrs. old steers. 
win Gray, James Cutts. 

On Town Teams, 2 yrs. old steers. 
Charles Carsley, Moses J ones. 

On Matched Oxen. David M. Lane, Rodney Holway, 
Asa A. Knowles. 

On Bulls and Bull Calves. 
Merry, John Cragin. 

On Stock Cows. John Wasson, Orrin W. Greaton, 
Jobn Pierce, Jr. 

On Heifers and Heifer Calves. 
Moore, Joseph Atkinson. 

On 3 and 2 yrs. old Steers. 
Gould, Hozias McFadden. 

On 1 yr. old Steers and Steer Calves. 
Waugh, Orin Parkman, Samuel Tinkham. 

On Stallions. Jesse Hilton, Enoch Weston, James 
R. Hilton. 

On Mares and Colts. 
Hilton, George Cragin. 

On Bucks Eager Hilton, Amos Hutchins, Cephas 
Moore. 

On Sheep and Lambs. 
Merry, Eben Butterfield. , : 

On Swine. Wilson Greaton, Jos. Witham, Gilson H. 


Joshua Ellis, Benj. Hilton, Cy- 
David Elder, Thomas Patterson, 
Jos. M. Smith, Ed- 
Joshua Hilton, 


James B. Brown, Joseph 


Nathan Weston, Perry 
Benj. Hilton 2d, Elias 


James G. 
Columbus Steward, James M. 
Wm. Gamage, Jr., Wm. B. 


On Manufactured Articles. Wm. B. Snow, Franklin 


Smith, Samuel Gould. 

On Bread. Mrs. G. C. Getchell, Mrs. Wm. R. Flint, 
Mrs. Rodney Collins. o 
On Butter and Cheese. Mrs. Samuel W. Tinkham, 

Mrs. Edgar Hilton, Mrs. Wm. Gamage, Jr. 
Incidental Committee. Benj. F. Jones, E. F. Collins, 
Austin H. Paine. 


—_—_—_——— 

Baitisu Corron Manuracturss. The London 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, says there has 
been for several years a steady increase in the ay- 
erage cost of the raw material, which has risen 
from $91,825,000 in 1853, to $131,000,000 in 
1856. The total value of production of thread, 
yarns, and manufactured goods for the year 1853 
is set down at $283,846,000, for 1855 at $307,- 
420,000, and for 1857 at $281,000,000 ; or, de- 
ducting the cost of cotton, &c., the profits upon 
the manufacture may be taken for 1853 at $191,- 
920,000, for 1856, at $187,650,000, and for 1857 
at $150,150,000. In other words the increase in 
the cost price of cotton (the difference between 
6d, 64d and 8d per 1b.) has reduced the profit on 
the manufacture in Great Britain $4,201,000 in 
the year 1856, and $41,856,000 in the year 1857, 
as compared with the year 1853. 

How far the year 1858 may improve the posi- 
tion of the manufacturer and the prospects of 
the cotton trade remains to be seeen; but it is 
quite clear that no staple manufacture can long 
hold out against the redaction of profits which 
the balance-sheet of the past five years exhibits. 
The rise in the price of cotton is not so much due 
to short crops in America as to the increased con- 
sumption of cotton in the States, and the in- 
creased demand for it on the Continent of Eu- 





But with care, enough will gonerally live to sup- 





of underdraining ? 


ply thehome demand. (American Agriculturist. 


rops. 





